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protest, as impairing the value of that law as a restraining force on 
public conduct more than any event of recent years. 

He says of the Declaration of the Hague Conference of 1907 
against dropping missiles from airships, that "its authority is of the 
weakest" (p. 569), and seems to regard the practice, at all events, 
as admissible by way of reprisal. 

Hall's original work was as noteworthy an addition to the English 
literature of international law as Woolsey's had been twenty years 
earlier. It belonged to the historical and practical school of thought, 
rather than to the speculative, but it was not lacking either in breadth 
or depth. Professor Holland voiced the general sentiment of his 
countrymen, when he said that no work upon the subject, so well 
proportioned, so tersely expressed, so replete with common sense, so 
complete, had ever appeared in England. This new edition adds 
new matter of permanent value. There are also frequent and helpful 
references to recent treatises and monographs on points of inter- 
national law, such as (p. 400) Phillipson on the Termination of War 
and Treaties of Peace, Tambaro on L'inizio della guerra, Sir F. E. 
Smith on the Destruction of Merchant Ships under International 
Law, and Wehberg, on Das Seehriegsrecht. 

Mr. Higgins had to contend, in the preparation for the press, with 
unfavorable circumstances, which have made the index somewhat un- 
satisfactory, and called for three closely printed pages of additions 
and corrections. 

Simeon E. Baldwin. 



A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By the Et. Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, 
G.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1917. 2 vols. pp. xxii, 407 and pp. ix, 405. $9.00 net. 

The present war and the era of diplomacy certain to follow it 
will unquestionably awake a much larger and more general interest 
in the art and science of diplomacy and its fundamental relation 
both to the successful prosecution of war and to the establishment and 
maintenance of peace. There is distinct need for a ready and read- 
able manual on this phase of international comity and practice for 
the use of members of the foreign service of different states; for 
students who are preparing themselves at our various universities, 
notably in the University of Pennsylvania and Princeton University, 
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for some part in the diplomatic and consular services; and also for 
the general intelligent public. Especially is this the case in England 
and the United States, where appetite for knowledge of the ways of 
the diplomat has been whetted by the world catastrophe in which false 
diplomacy has been a conspicuous feature, and Americans and Eng- 
lishmen have determined that in the future diplomacy shall lead out 
of blind alleys and not into them, and that something approaching 
democratic control of foreign affairs and frank, open and non-secret 
methods of conducting this business shall be substituted for the 
action of small coteries and the doctrines of the author of The Prince. 
While the present manual does not pretend to cover all of this ground, 
it is the best work, and practically the first extensive one, in English 
to present the actual practice and precedents obtaining in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of states as conducted by accredited representatives. 

Particularly since the middle of the nineteenth century there 
have been appearing works by Frenchmen, Belgians, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans and others, dealing specifically with this important part of the 
body of international law, and nearly all of the international law 
commentators of note have devoted considerable space to this essen- 
tial subject. But Sir Ernest Satow is the first Englishman to deal 
in any large and satisfactory way with the topic, as our own dis- 
tinguished countryman, the late Mr. John W. Poster, was the first 
American to plan and execute a similar but less ambitious work, The 
Practice of Diplomacy as Illustrated in the Foreign Relations of the 
United States (1906), which has been of considerable value and in- 
terest to the general reader and the student, especially when com- 
bined with the practical discussion and numerous cases cited in Pro- 
fessor John Bassett Moore's comprehensive Digest of International 
Law. Mr. Poster's primary object was to show the part played by 
America in the elevation and purification of diplomacy rather than 
to furnish a mere manual of rules of procedure, and his work stands 
as the pioneer in this field in the English language. Like Mr. Foster, 
Sir Ernest has had a long, varied and distinguished career as a diplo- 
mat and internationalist, and there is perhaps no one better fitted in 
England to prepare a work to illustrate to the student of these affairs 
the need of intelligence and tact for the successful conduct of official 
relations between independent states. 

These two volumes are the first to appear of a series of contribu- 
tions to international law and diplomacy planned by Professor Op- 
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penheim, of the University of Cambridge, England, to be written by 
well known English authorities and including disquisitions upon 
private international law, diplomatic history, international conven- 
tions and third states, and the laws and procedure of diplomatic prac- 
tice. It is fortunate that the war, though it postponed the other 
volumes of the series, did not deter the author from completing and 
the editor from publishing this really valuable work on the last 
named topic by so skilful and undoubted a scholar as Sir Ernest 
Satow has long been known to be. A career of nearly a half-century 
in the consular and diplomatic services of Great Britain, from his 
beginning as a student interpreter and later Japanese secretary of 
legation amid the stirring scenes following the opening of Japan to 
the world, through his rise to consul-general and minister resident 
at the capitals of Siam and Uruguay and to envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary successively in Morocco, Japan, and China, 
to his appointment as second delegate of Great Britain to the Second 
Hague Peace Conference, has given Sir Ernest a ripe experience 
born of contact with many races and peoples and in all grades of 
that branch of the public service which he here so ably discusses. A 
student of language and institutions and a prolific writer of scholarly 
articles to learned publications of the Far East, his taste and mind 
are admirably adapted to the research. and compilation, and literary 
requirements, necessary to produce a comprehensive and at the same 
time interesting manual on diplomatic procedure. This subject ap- 
pears to a public outside of the service itself and of students of in- 
ternational relations a rather dull and prosaic business, overcrowded 
with a minutia of detail and conducted by a rather worthless class of 
elite and polished gentlemen who cost the government a great deal 
but render very little service to it worth while. Had works of this 
kind been accessible to and perused by some of our Congressmen and 
newspaper editors and correspondents from the eighteen-sixties down, 
perhaps our State Department and our foreign service might have 
fared better in the financial and other support accorded it than has 
been the fact in our history. The immensely enlarged international 
duties and privileges of the United States of late years, and particu- 
larly since its government has put its whole moral and physical 
weight behind the upholding of established international law and 
right, and the expansion of its doctrines of international justice and 
good behavior, demand a large welcome by our reading public of all 
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works, such as this, in the English language, which make accessible 
and simple to the uninformed layman, as well as to the student, mat- 
ters hitherto technical and buried in manuals in a foreign tongue 
beyond the ken or interest of the generality. If any part of our gov- 
ernment machinery deserves not only due but enlarged support and 
expansion by Congress when we shall have come to a time of peace, 
it is certainly the efficient and overworked Department of State of 
the United States, and we believe our legislators will recognize from 
the services it and its agents have rendered to the entire world in 
this war the justice of any demand for their favor. 

The first volume of the work under review treats in twenty-four 
chapters of the formal organization, procedure, rules of courtesy, 
precedence, titles, honors, et cetera, belonging to states, sovereigns 
and their direct representatives in international relations; to the 
language and forms of diplomatic intercourse, credentials and full 
powers; the appointment, acceptance and dismissal of diplomatic 
agents, their immunities and duties as regards their own state and 
the state to which they are accredited, and their relation to third 
states; the diplomatic body and its rules; the right of legation; and 
it also includes wholesome and sagacious counsel to diplomatists. 

In the second volume, which contains nine chapters, an epilogue, 
three appendixes and a rather extensive index, the author considers 
the various kinds of international meetings, such as the more im- 
portant congresses and conferences between states ; and international 
transactions, like treaties and other compacts such as conventions, 
acte final, declaration, protocol, proces-verbal, exchange of notes, 
reversales, compromis d'arbitrage, modus vivendi, ratification, ad- 
hesion, accession, et cetera, and the larger diplomatic processes of 
good offices, mediation and arbitration. He has appended some six- 
teen pages of bibliography of useful works in the language of their 
first printing, with some intelligent discussion of the leading works 
in international law and diplomacy designed to be of service to junior 
members of the diplomatic service. 

Though one hesitates to criticize in any respect so welcome and 
valuable an addition to the meager literature in English on this sub- 
ject, the volumes are open to a very serious objection from the view- 
point of the general reader and the undergraduate student who may 
not have an extensive linguistic equipment. The author unfortu- 
nately offers no translation or paraphrase to somewhat extensive quo- 
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tations of illustrative matter not only in French, which might easily 
be excused in a work on diplomacy, but also in German, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Italian. In a work which will be chiefly used by 
English and American readers it would seem better, if there was any 
need to include a note or a document in its original language, to 
preserve any nice distinction of meaning, that a translation should 
have been given by the author, who could thus present the exact 
conception intended to be conveyed by the writer of the document. 
In the large majority of these cases, however, the discussion in Eng- 
lish is sufficiently lucid and connected to enable the reader to mini- 
mize the loss of any matter which he may have difficulty in accurately 
translating for himself, but this will probably not relieve him of some 
sense of irritation for the needless pains he has been put to. Perhaps, 
also, in some places, more historical and reminiscent matter has been 
introduced than is strictly necessary in a technical work; but to 
many this feature will add to the interest of the volumes as it is often 
of the nature of "case" material. For any work of this scope, how- 
ever, to give a "chapter" of only a brief section less than a single page 
to the great subject of arbitration, particularly in this modern era 
of the expansion of the modes of diplomacy and the growth of doc- 
trines of conciliation and arbitral procedure dispensing with the need 
for diplomacy, seems inexplicable except on the grounds of a very 
strict and narrow concept of diplomacy and its definition. Some- 
thing could have been included to show the relation of arbitration to 
the old conservative and technical modes of international action in 
strict diplomacy without at all entering upon a discussion of the de- 
tails and methods of arbitral procedure in action. 

Sir Ernest is by no means a pessimist, though his work has been 
done during a war in which Germany has made such serious but 
foolish attempts to destroy the whole fabric of international rights 
and procedure. "With a faith based on experience and knowledge, 
he sees the expansion of international law from the local thing that 
it was at the time of the Thirty Years' War, and since in its limita- 
tion to the so-called "Christian" nations of Europe, to all embracing 
rules of international conduct for all the states of the world, the 
recognized "public law of the civilized universe," as he puts it. He 
did not foresee the part that America was to take in internationalism 
by the application of both its diplomatic and military force, but he 
realizes the beneficial influence and prominence of diplomacy in ere- 
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ating this system, and the enlarged importance of the function of 
the diplomatist, whose office at home and abroad is in American 
theory and practice, and as he conceives it, "to promote the welfare 
and happiness of other nations as well as his own, and to keep the 

honor Of his Country a<rmXo$ xal A/KOfirjTO?." 

The make-up and the mechanical execution of the work by the 
publishers is all that could be desired. 

James Curtis Ballagh. 



The President's Control of Foreign Relations. By Edward S. Cor- 
win, Ph.D. Princeton: University Press. 1917. pp. vi, 216. 
$1.50. 

This volume is a collection of historical incidents and discussions 
bearing on the powers of the President in the conduct of foreign re- 
lations, about three-fourths of the text being made up of quotations. 
There is a brief introduction in which the author quotes the sections 
of the Constitution pertinent to the subject. He points out that, 
although these grants of power do not by any means cover the whole 
field, the power of the national government in the control of foreign 
relations is both plenary and exclusive. This plenary control is, 
however, shared by three branches of the government : Congress, the 
President and the Senate. 

The body of the book is divided into three parts. Part I is de- 
voted to the controversy on the relative powers of the President and 
Congress that took place early in our history between "Pacificus" 
(Hamilton) and "Helvidius" (Madison). Hamilton held that the 
conduct of foreign relations was in its nature an executive function, 
and that the possession by Congress of the power to declare war, and 
similar powers, did not diminish the discretion of the President in 
the exercise of the powers constitutionally belonging to him. Madi- 
son was inclined to underrate the claims of the "executive power" 
and to give greater prominence to the war powers of Congress. A 
somewhat similar debate between Senator Bacon of Georgia and 
Senator Spooner of Wisconsin took place early in 1906 as the re- 
sult of Roosevelt's interpretation of the treaty-making power in the 
negotiation of the "agreement" with the Dominican Republic, and 
this debate is reproduced at length in Part III. 



